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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
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WHAT MEN SAY 

Scanning back through history it seems to me that Bour- 
bonism always precedes and is the cause of Bolshevism. 
— Governor Fraser of North Dakota, to the National Associa- 
tion of City Editors, February 19. 



foreign Executive Council to raise great armies in America 
to batter down millions of Chinese if they seek to free 
Korea from the Japanese yoke. — United States Senator 
Medill McCormick of Illinois, March 29, in an interview. 



I wanted a socialistic, not a communistic government, 
and I had no idea that there would be such extremes as the 
nationalization of property — Count Michael Karolyi, the 
Hungarian leader and head of the republic who turned the 
State over to the Bolshevik Government. 



I am opposed to entangling alliances with foreign nations 
and the spilling of another drop of American blood, and the 
expenditure of American treasure, except for our own de- 
fense and the preservation of our own country — A. J. 
Gronna, United States Senator from North Dakota. 



If the war did nothing more than give the country Prohi- 
bition it was worth ten times what it cost. Eighty per 
cent of vice is on the heels of rum — Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, speech before Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 



Here's to the armistice. Here's to peace. The world can 
now say about war as the lunatic said when he was dis- 
covered whacking himself on the head with a hammer, 
"It's so nice when you leave off"— Orville Wright, pioneer 
aviator in speech at Dayton, Ohio. 



Those who in the spirit of little Americanism or little in- 
ternationalism attempt to prevent the League of Nations 
airplanes from soaring will suffer the fate of the men who 
fooled unwisely with the flying machine propellers. They 
will be smashed in pieces.— Hon. Oscar Straus, former 
Ambassador from the United States to Turkey. 



Bismarck, in a phrase which has become historic, once 
characterized the Balkans as not being worth the bones of a 
single Pomeranian grenadier. I cannot think that the 
American people should esteem them at a higher price even 
though expressed in terms of khaki — Hon. Geo. H. Moses, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, in a letter to 
the New York Evening Post, opposing the League of Na- 
tions and favoring a perpetual alliance of the Entente 
Powers. 



Mexico needs peace, not a peace imposed by arms, but an 
organic peace, if I may so call it, which must be the result 
of a free expression, under a legal form and democratic 
regime in which the liberty of the press, liberty of meeting, 
and liberty of conscience, and of franchise will contribute 
to the adequate solution of the problems of labor. . . . 
For countries in the same condition as Mexico, a League of 
Nations will represent another guarantee in addition to the 
ordinary guarantees contemplated by international law. 
— Francisco de la Barra, former provisional president of 
Mexico, in an interview, Paris, February 14. 

To make the League of Nations a reality we must count 
less on the goodness of men than the interest of nations. 
Hundreds of thousands of our children have fallen to deliver 
us from the nightmare of war, and if we do not succeed in 
demonstrating that institutions to assure liberty are stronger 
than those of autocracy, because the former have for a basis 
and object reason and conscience, and the latter force, we 
shall not be worthy of the heroic statement which these 
young men swept away in the flower of their youth have 
transmitted to us.— M. Viviani, former Premier of France. 

But we don't want to supply the policemen for the bloody 
Balkans; nor do we want to be liable to spill our blood in 
support of British power in sweltering India or in Egypt— a 
power beneficent, civilizing perhaps, but imposed by con- 
quest Certainly we are not going to agree to allow a 



A Plea for Sense and Patience 

The British Premier, speaking to a packed House of 
Commons, April 16, won another of his forensic victories 
and discomfited his personal enemies and the marplots who 
had been busy undermining his influence at the Paris Con- 
ference and circulating in the press — and otherwise — rumors 
of dissensions between Great Britain, France, and the 
United States which were imperilling the success of nego- 
tiations in Paris. Following are some of the more salient 
sections of his address. He said : 

The task with which the peace delegates have been con- 
fronted is indeed a gigantic one. No conference that ever 
assembled in the history of the world has been confronted 
with problems of such variety, of such perplexity, of such 
magnitude, and of such gravity. 

The Congress of Vienna was the nearest approach to it It 
had to settle the affairs of Europe. It took eleven months. 
But the problems of the Congress of Vienna, great as they 
were, sink into insignificance compared with those that we 
have to settle at the Paris Conference. 

It is not one continent that is engaged. Every continent 
is affected. With very few exceptions, every country in 
Europe has been in this war. Every country in Asia is 
affected by the war except Thibet and Afghanistan. There 
is not a square mile of Africa which has not been engaged 
in the war in one way or another. Almost the whole of the 
nations of America are in the war. In the far Southern 
Seas, islands have been captured and hundreds of thousands 
of men have gone to fight in this great struggle. There has 
never been in the whole history of the globe anything to 
compare with this. 

Difficulties of Vast Import. 

Ten new States have sprung into existence. Some of them 
are independent, some of them seem dependent, some of 
them may be protectorates; and, at any rate, although we 
may not define their boundaries, we must give indications 
of them. Boundaries of fourteen countries have to be re- 
cast That will give some idea of the difficulties of a purely 
territorial character that have engaged our attention. 

But there are problems equally great, equally important, 
not of a territorial character, but all affecting the peace of 
the world, all affecting the well-being of men, an affecting 
the destiny of the human race, and every one of them of a 
character where, if you make a blunder, humanity may have 
to pay. 

Armament, economic questions of commerce and trade, 
questions of international waterways and railways, the 
question of indemnities — [Hear, hear!] not an easy one 
[Cheers], and not one that you can settle by telegrams. 
[Cheers.] International arrangements for labor, practically 
never attempted before (thanks very largely to the skill 
and real statesmanship displayed by my right honorable 
friend the Member for Glasgow, Mr. Barnes, let me say, 
thanks also to the assistance he had from some honorable 
and right honorable gentlemen opposite of the Labor Party, 
and others who are in the trade union movements — a great 
world scheme — have been adopted. 

And there is that great organization, the great experi- 
ment — an experiment, but one upon which the hope of the 
world for peace will hang— the Society of Nations. [Cheers.] 

All of them and each of them separately would occupy 
months, and a blunder might precipitate universal war. It 
may be near or it may be distant, and all the nations, al- 
most every nation on earth, is engaged in consideration of 
these problems. 

We were justified in taking some time. [Cheers.] In 
fact, I don't mind saying that it would have been imperative 
in some respects that we should take more time but for one 
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fact, and that is, that we are setting up a machinery that 
is capable of readjusting and correcting possible mistakes — 
and that is why the League of Nations, instead of wasting 
time, has saved time. [Hear! Hear!] and we have to 
shorten our labors, work crowded hours, long and late, 
because while we were trying to build we saw in many 
lands the foundations of society crumbling into dust. We 
had to make haste. 

No Men Ever Worked Harder. 

I venture to say that no body of men have worked harder 
and that no body of men ever worked with better heart. 
I doubt whether any body of men have worked under greater 
difficulties. Stones were crackling on the roof and crashing 
through the windows, and sometimes wild men were scream- 
ing through the holes. [Laughter and cheers.] I have 
come back to say a few things [Cheers] and I mean to say 
them. [Cheers.] 

A Member : To save you from your friends ! 

The Prime Minister: "I quite believe it!" [Laughter.] 
And when enormous issues are dependent upon it, you re- 
quire calm deliberation, and I ask for it. 

I ask it for it for the rest of the journey, because the 
journey is not at an end. It is full of perils — perils for this 
country, perils for all lands, perils for the people through- 
out the world. 

I beg that at any rate men who are doing their best 
should be left in peace [Hear! Hear!] to do it, or that 
other men should be sent there. There are difficulties 
rather more trying to the temper than to the judgment, but 
there are intrinsic difficulties of an extraordinary character. 

Russia. 

It is very easy to say about Russia, "Why do not you do 
something?" To begin with, let me say that there is no 
question of recognition. It was never proposed, never dis- 
cussed, for the reasons I have given. I can give two or 
three more. 

There is no Government representing the whole of Russia. 
The Bolshevist Government has committed crimes against 
allied subjects and has made it impossible to recognize it 
even as a civilized Government. And the third reason is 
that it is at this moment attacking our friends in Russia. 

What is the alternative? Does anyone propose military 
intervention? I want you to examine it carefully and can- 
didly before any individual commits his conscience to such 
an enterprise. I want you to realize what it means. 

No Meddling with Foreign Governments. 

First of all, there is the fundamental principle of foreign 
policy in this country that you never interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. Whether Russia is Czarist, 
Republican, Menshevist, or Bolshevist, whether it is reac- 
tionary or revolutionary, whether it follows one set of peo- 
ple or another, that is a matter for the Russian people 
themselves. 

The people of this Government thoroughly disapproved of 
the Czarist autocracy, its principles, methods, and corrup- 
tion But it was a question for Russia itself. And we 
certainly disagree fundamentally with all the principles 
upon which is founded the present Russian experiment, 
with its horrible consequences— far-reaching bloodshed, con- 
fusion, ruin, and horror. 

That does not justify us in committing this country to a 
gigantic military enterprise in order to improve conditions 

in Russia. , „. . _„ . 

Let me speak in all solemnity and with a great sense of 
responsibility. Russia is a country that is very easy to 
invade but very difficult to conquer. It has not been con- 
quered by a foreign foe, though it has been successfully 
invaded many times. It is a country very easy to get into, 
but very difficult to get out of. 



I share the horror for Bolshevist teaching, but I would 
rather leave Russia Bolshevist until she sees her way out 
of it than to see Britain bankrupt. That is the surest road 
to Bolshevism in Britain. 

When Bolshevism, as we know it, and as Russia to her 
sorrow has known it, disappears, then the time will come 
for another effort at re-establishing peace in Russia. But 
the time is not yet. We must have patience and we must 
have faith. 

You are dealing with a nation which, after being mis- 
governed for centuries, has been defeated and trampled to 
the ground, largely through the corruption, inefficiency and 
treachery of its Governments. Its losses have been colossal. 

All that largely accounts for the frenzy that has seized 
upon a great people. That is the reason why the nation is 
going through the untold horrors of a fanatic and lunatic 
experiment. 

But there are unmistakable signs that Russia is emerg- 
ing from the fever, and when the time comes, when she is 
once more sane and calm and normal, we will make peace 
in Russia. 

Praises Wilson's Sympathy. 

The idea that America and Europe have been at hopeless 
variance at the Conference is untrue. No one could have 
treated with more sympathy the peculiar problems and the 
special susceptibilities of Europe with its long and bitter 
memories and national conflicts than President Wilson. 

We have never, during the whole of this conference, for- 
gotten the poignant sufferings and sacrifices in this war of 
the country in whose capital the conditions of peace are 
being determined. We have not forgotten that Prance has 
been rent and torn twice within living memory by the same 
savage brute. We have not forgotten that she is entitled 
to feel a sense of security against it [Hear, hear!] and 
upon all questions that have come before us we came to 
conclusions which were unanimous. 



JOINING THE ISSUE 

Providence, R. I. 
My dear Mr. Call: 

I am hardly in sympathy with the peace program of your 
society, and hence do not feel like becoming a member of it. 
It seems to me that Roosevelt was in the main right in his 
size-up of the situation at the present stage of the world's 
progress— that the world as yet will respect nothing but force. 
National and international morality is not high enough to 
prevent war if the self-interest of any powerful nation seems 
likely to profit by it In other words, we haven't gone so far 
but what a real policeman with a real club is needed in this 
world to maintain order there, and the sole aim of peace 
societies seems to be to prevent the possession of a club by 
any nation. 

President Wilson's program, if correctly described in the 
press and magazines, makes me exceedingly weary. A league 
of nations in the sense that he calls for one, is more than im- 
practicable. Just as in every corporation the control must 
rest somewhere, so in the League of Nations the control must 
rest with some nation or nations, and such control be de- 
termined not by promises or professions of general altruism, 
but by actual might. This League of Nations' twaddle, if 
carried to the last analysis, no matter what its constitutional 
form, or the professed principles may be, can have no mean- 
ing except this, in this clash between different theories of 
government, the victorious, liberal, representative democ- 
racies of the world must take charge of the question of 
world peace, possess power to enforce peace the world over, 
and by genuine disinterested zeal in the world's welfare, by 
honesty and fairness in the use of the whip hand they now 
possess, by reason of their sweeping victory, justify the faith 
and pretensions of true democrats the world over. In other 
words, an offensive and defensive alliance between Prance, 



